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ABSTBACT 

TKis paper describes results of a questionnaire 
administered to over 700 students registered in lover^divxsion 
Spanish courses in N.oveaber 1973 at the University of Texas at 
Austin « The purpose of the questionnaire vas to survey student 
attitudes and to aove tovard a neans of evaluating beginning and 
intermediate level courses. On the basis of the questionnaire, the 
folloving general statements can be aade: nost students take Spanish 
because of the language requirement; aost teachers are rated 
favorably; students sees to vant accelerated courses for the better 
^ students and slbver courses for the poorer students; students desire 
■ore courses for nonaajors; Host students are interested in learning 
about the culture and people along with the language. A sanple 
questionnaire is attached. (AB) 



Summary of Results of student Evaluation Surv< y— Lower Division Spanish, 

Fall Scmoster, 1973 

^ In Novoinbcr^ 1973^ a course evaluation and survey of student attitudes 

^ was administered in the Spanish Lower Division courses of the Dei>artment of 

^ Spanish and Portuguese^ The survey, a lengthy one ccwnprised of 102 iteras^ 

^ was designed as a tentative step toward the production of an **instruincnt** for 

tiJ the evaluation of the success of beginning and intermediate level language 

courses in Spanish, and to begin to investigate ways of sampling student 
opinion for the purpose of improving the structure and content of these 
courses* 

It njay be asked why such a survey was thought to be needed since the 
University •s Measvircment and Evaluation Center provides one ready-made • There 
are several reasons for the need for a special questionnaire for foreign 
language courses: first, the teaching methods used in a foreign language 
course are quite different from those of other courses and questions on rhe^ 
^3C questionnaire are frequently irrelevant to foreign language courses* 
Yet vic need to know — in hard, ^cold** data, rather than by way of ironrcssionx^ric 
reports— the effect of certain kinds of course content, course structure, 
teaching methods and teacher characteristics upon the value of lemguage courses 
for our students in terms "of their perception of their mastery of Spanish and 
the value of these courses in their total college education* With an eye 
towaird both the present ••crisis** in foreign language study in general and 
toward the value of the study of Spanish to the students enrolled in our 
courses, this evaluation was proposed and carried out. 

Since beginning and partially conpleting the analysis of rhis surve 
a shoAer and, I believe, much improved and more relevant survey has been 
developed which could be used, if funds are available, to evaluate lower 
division courses on an on-going basis for several years to help suggest 
changes in courses, plan training for teaching assistants and to evaluate 
the results of such revisions » 

1^ The saunple 

^ The suimnary of results of the survey which are described below were 
Oq based on data collected from 733 (in some cases 786) students registered in 
\^ lower division courses in November, 1973# One half of all sections taught in 
^ lower division were surveyed in order to obtain a large sample* No single 

instructor is represented more than once in rhis survey and a representative 
\ number of classes taught at each hour for each course are included in the 

sample. All students present on the day of the survey were required to ralfe 
the survey. Thus we can be confident that neither students who are highly 
favorable to the srudy of Spanish nor those, who are very negative in their 
attitudes are over-represented in this group. Tead ers did not have the 
option of choosing which of their two sections (if *^iiey taught two) would 
be sampled, Nattirallyr mosr of the instructors rep^^esented in this sample 
are teaching assistants. Howeverr a few faculty nenbca^s are mnoag the group 
of instructors whoss sections vers sampled. 
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Wlio arc the students? 



It may como as a rather great shock to most of us to find out that 
80*:. of our loivcr division students are enrolled in Spanish primarily to satisfy 
the langua-jo requirement. Only about 12^ take Spanish as an elective. The 
reraaining QZ are divided between Spanish majors and minors. More than one- 
half have taken high school Spanish and many continue with Spanish in college 
because it gives thcra some advantage in college. Almost one-half have had 
anqther language before enrolling in OT Spanish courses. (One percent have 
had no language at all. This figure is higher for 406 and 407.) The data 
shows that our high enrollment in lower division depends heavily on the 
University's language requirements 40% claim that they would not have taken 
any foreign language at UT if it had not been required. If the ••uncertain'* 
group is added^ the percentage of our ••captive'' audience rises to 53% of the 
entire sample* Of the requirement: students (non-elective, nonnnajor or minor) 
about 31% say they would probably have talcen a foreign language if it had not 
been required. 

Cotarse drops 

Unfortunately it was iinpossible because of lack of time and money to 
survey the students who dropped Spanish courses during the fall semester. 
However, among the students still registered, one out of five had dropped at 
least one Spanish course or emother foreign language course at college level. 
Lack of time was cited as the cause of course drops by about one-half of tiiese 
students, bu^one-third' replied that difficulty in learning a foreign language 
was tlie most important reason. When freshmen were eliminated from the data 
(most of them could not have dropped a language at college level), it is clear 
that these students continue to have trouble in the foreign language classes. 
They find their Spanish classes more difficult, less enjoyable, more dull, 
requiring more preparation time, less valuable in terms of cultiiral content. 
They felt less successful in high school and eire much less likely to take 
courses beyond the requirement. They also feel much more pressured by depart- 
mental exams, but they do not have a lower grade average than students who 
have not dropped a langmge course. They are also, xmderstandably, less likely 
to have registered for a foreign langxiage course if not^ required to do so. 
Preliminary analysis suggests that a student's prior interest in taking a 
foreign langxiage is very important in how he perceives the value of his Spanish ♦ 
courses and also in the likelihood of his taking courses beyond the requirement. 
We do not seem to have been very successful in changing the attitudes of students 
who have difficulty in learning a foreign language, or, for that matter, in 
adjusting our courses to assist them in learning more successfully. 

Spanish covtrses beyond the requirement? 

Forty-nine percent of the students indicated that they did not plan 
to take any Spanish courses beyond the requirement. Twenty-two percent were 
\mdecided or did not answer the question. This left only 28% who said they 
did plan (definitely yes, or probably) to take more courses after finishing 
the requirement. Realistically, considering all the pressures on college 
students, we should not esqpact muv of the undecided students to choose 
Spanish as an slectivs* 
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The students who did not plan Uo tnko more Spanish and those who were 
uncertain were asked to give the most important reason for their decision • 
Forty-nine percent of these 476 students stated that they were juniors or 
seniors and had no time left or that they had no electives left to use on 
Spanish courses. The other 51^ replied that they were not interested in any 
.of the cotirses offered, had poor grades in Spanish or just didn't like studying 
a foreign language (about an equal percentage of responses on each) • These 
replies indicate several approaches to encouraging more students to continue 
past the requirement: an effort needs to be made to convince advisors in other 
departments to encourage their students to tcike their foreign language early 
in their college careers instead of waiting until they are juniors, when their 
high school preparation has been largely dissipated. More diversification of 
"'low^level'' upper division courses in the Spanish depeirtment should be considered, 
especially of a non-literary type, perhaps multi-disciplinary in nat\ju:e« Cross 
listing courses for credit in other departments could help insure that classes 
attracted the necessary number of students. Growth in acquisition of Spanish 
ratlier than full upper-division level competence should be considered as a 
valid requisit in the covirses* Fiially for those students who have poor grades 
or don't like foreign language study, changes should be considered in the content 
and teaching methods in lower division cciurses which would make foreign language 
study less onerous for more students. For example, the inclusion of more cultural 
content in all lower division courses and the designation of several sections of 
406 for students who reccigrnize that they have difficulty in learning a foreign 
langxiage. These sections could be taught by teaching assistants who volunteer 
for the assignment and could use the same materials as normal sections, but 
begin with a slower pace, emphasize' aural comprehension and use special techniques 
to help those students to overcome what is commonly called The Mental Block. 

Why do students choose Spanish? 

Nearly half of the sample stated that they took Spanish at XJT because 
they had had it in high school. Presumably many of them felt it was to their 
advcmtage to continue in a language which they already knew to some degree* 
Many of these students received placement. However, 62% receive only one 
semester of advanced placement, a rather poor record for the value of high 
school Spanish instruction. Most of the remaining students (37%) chose Spanish 
because they felt of all the foreign languages offered (or which they considered) , 
Spanish was the one which had the most opportunities for use . Very few chose 
Spanish because it is the language spoken by family or friends (7%) and even 
fewer (6%) because it ""f its in well** with their academic program. (This is an 
indication, it seems to me^ of the isolation of foreign language study from 
. other fields where it would be relevant — sociology, history, comparative 
literature, minority studies, social work, etc.) A few (3%) admitted that 
they had heard that Spanish was the easiest of the popular modem languages. 

What benefits do students expect to get from a minimum of two yectrs of study of 
Spanish as a foreign language? 

When asked what the goal of two years of language study should be, two 
out of three- students in the ample replied "\inderstanding and speaking Spanish 
•reasonably well'.** Reading and writing came in third after "understanding 
the role of language in culture and world view" (abo\xt 15%). A question c>n 
the long range benefits of the study of Spanish yielded highest percentages to 
practical bonofitst travel and possible uses in future jobs (33% and 28%, 
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respectively). Somewhat fewer thought that the principal long range benefit 
was in iti> value as a "broadening" exi^erience. Only 6^ cited interest in 
literature or use in their academic fields as the most important long range 
benefit of their study of Spanish (this figure correspond.*; closely to the nvimber 
of students taking Spanish as a major or minor but does not include all of them.) 
This agaiii argues for the incorporation of more coiurses for students not 
specifically interested in literature or in teaching Spanish. (For thoac reading 
this report whose principal interest is literatvirc, I am not arguing for a 
••do\>ni-grading" of the literary content or number of literature courses taught 
in upper division \indergraduate courses* I believe tJiat many students who 
registered for other types of covirses, if offered, would continue j.nto literature 
and culttire classes from these covucses* For information on what is being done 
elsewhere, see Wilga Rivers, "The Non-Major: Tailoring the Course to Fit the 
Person—not the Image," Georgetown University Round Table on Lemguaqes and 
Linguistics * (Washington, D*C.: Georgetown Univ. Press, 1973), pp. 85-99. 

What kind of coiurses for lower division? 

Seventy-three precent of the sample approved of the establisliment of a 
distinct conversation track at 312 level. Fifty-eight percent approved of 
adding more sections of accelerated covirses at first and second year levels 
and of encouraging the better students to take these courses. (Incidentally 
students in accelerated courses- eu:e happier overall with the course content 
and structure of these courses than are the students in the regular courses.) 
However, most of the students in 604 and 612 are seniors ratJier than students 
who are especially experienced in foreign languages, language majors, etc.) 
The question concerning accelerated covirses is complemented by a o3V figure from ^ 
students voicing approval of slowing down the required courses (regular coxirses). . 
I Apparently what students want is to set up more accelerated courses for the 
\ better students and slow down the regulcir classes for the average and poor 

students. Almost three out of four students (71%) want all covurses to emphasize 
conversational skills more and 85% want more emphasis on ••useful" language 
(presvnnably language useful in situations which they see as likely in travel 
or in jobs—Has any one taught ovur students how to ask hew to get to the 
bathroom in Spanish, for example?) 

How do students evaluate their instructors and the value of their course? 

Instructors received a strong vote of approval with fotur out of five 
students (83%) in the sample replying yes or definitely yes to the question: 
••Is your instructor a skilled teacher of Spanish as a foreign language. •• 
Only 5% replied no or definitely no. These low ratings may be confined to a 
few instructors. In comparison to their high school Spanish instructors, OT 
instructors are rated significantly higher. Fluency of non-native speakers 
was rated highly as well. Approximately 90% of the students of non-native ^ 
instructors rated them as (fluent?) definitely yes or yes. 

Native and non-native speaker teachers were compared on a nt^mber of 
items ( ). Non-native teachers showed a statistically significant higher 
rating 8n the rather nebulous question: "Do you enjoy your present course?^* 
A number of questions dealing with the value of Spanish courses to date (items 
13-27) showed that students of native-speaker instructors give significantly 
higher responses only on the question dealing with the value of Spanish courses 
in increasing the student U knowledge and understanding o£ attitudes^ beliefs, 
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etc. of Spanish and Latin American peoples. No statistically significant 
difference was found on the items pertaining to the value of Spanish courses in 
learning language skills (understanding/ speaking/ reading and writing). (A 
statistically significant difference means that tlie ratings of the two groups— 
in this case students of native speakers and students of non-native speakers 
differ by a great enough margin that the difference ,is unlikely to have occurred 
^by chance (0.5) level. This docs not mean that the difference could not have 
resulted from chance/ but that the odds that it did are less than 5/100.) 

Unfortunately the question was phrased in such a way that it is not 
possible to Icnow if the students were rating only their teacher of Fall/ 1973, 
or of tlxe courses in general. All of these questions (IS'-Z?) were phrased: 
Have your courses in Spanish to date been of value ... in understanding 
Spanish/ speaking Spanish/ etc^? Yet the fact tliat native-speaker teachers* students 
gave a higher rating to the value of their courses in teaching informal aspects 
of Spanish culture (attitudes/ beliefs/ etc./ above) leads one to suspect that 
students are tending to evaluate their entire experience in Spanish in terms 
of their present instructor— -j«?obably more when they have an instructor whom 
tl?ey consider to be very good ^bhan when taiey have a less successful instructor/ 
I would imagine. However/ tentatively/ I would suggest that the differences 
bet\>feen native and non-native speakers in terms of the acquisition of language 
skills and the value of Spanish courses to the average undergraduate is not 
very great. The extra dimension of competence in the informal culture which 
native speakers bring to the classroom/ and which it appears/ is highly important 
in motivating students/ can be acquired reasonably well by non-natives by 
residence abroad. This kind of experience in non-native teachers should be 
sought in new teaching assistants and encouraged in those who have been unable 
to live or study abroad. ^ ' — 

Skilled teachers vs# not so skilled ^ 

In another series of statistical testS/ students who considered their 
instructors skilled (definitely yeS/ yes) were compared with students who 
considered their instructors less skilled as teachers of Spemish as a foreign 
Icinguage. Twenty-eight items on the survey were analyzed in this manner/ 
including questions on the value of Spanish courses> teacher characteristics 
and class structure and questions of a general nature (difficulty/dissatisfaction 
with course/ enjoy course?/ etc.) Enjoyment of course/ criticism of the 
intellectual content of the covurse/ and the value of Spanish courses in 
••rounding out" the students education as well as, interestingly enough/ the ^ 
level of fluency of non-native instructors did not show any statistically significant 
difference between these two groups (students balieve teacher was skilled vs. 
those who believe teacher was not skilled) . Neither did the students perception 
of the value of Spanish courses in teaching comprehension/ speaking/ reading 
and writing Spanish. Yet all of the other items analyzed shov/ed a significant 
difference. These included: value of courses in increasing the student's 
Jcnowledge and understanding of formal and informal culture (13/ 14) role of 
language (18)/ improved grasp of English vocabulary and grammar (19/ 20)/ 1 
increasing interest in travel and foreign affairs and an increased interest in 
continuing the stndy of Spaiiish past the requirement. This large number of 
. significant differences also points to the likelihood that students were mainly 
rating Pall semester's instructor on these items in spite of the wordijig of the 
question. However, the lack of a difference in the perceived value of Spanish 
courses in the student's ablli^ to comprehend, speak, etc«^ Spanish is puzzling. 
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Quite possibly when the data are analyzed by comparing instructors who reeeive 
overall high ratings as skilled teachers with those who receive overall lower 
ratings from their class as a whole, some significant differences will be 
found i This was not done because of complications in the way the data were 
arranged pn the magnetic tape for use in a specific type of compute program. 
Havever, during the next several weeks it should be possible to rearrange the 
data and analyze the student's responses according^to classes taught by "skilled 
instructors" and those not so skilled. The list used to assign ID numbers to 
instructors has now been destroyed so that all instructors will remain 
anonymous . 

Pending the outcome of this analysis, it is at least interesting to 
speculate that it is possible that students rate their instructors on teacl^ing 
skill not strictly according to their teaching methodology but in much, broader 
terms. "Skilled teachers" for example, tend not to isolate the study of 
Spanish grammar from the use of tlie language for real communication as much 
as "less skilled" teachers, (65) (56) Their classes are more varied and rated 
as more interesting for this reason (68) There is more cultural content in 
tlieir classes than in the classes of "non-skilled teachers." Teachers perceived 
as skilled stiiraalate their students' interest in foreign affairs more (22) and 
have more success in persuading the student that Spanish may have seme relevance 
to th^ rest of his academic life— although this isn't easy ("skilled" instructors 
are rated 3.71 and "unskilled" 4.12 on this item (27). 

What factors seem related to the acquioition of language skills? 

Comparing students from first year* in groups who felt that their courses 
had been of definite value in learning to speak Spanish (Group 1) of some positive 
value (Gr. 2), of medium of neutral value (Gr. 3) and of little or no value (Gx. 4) 
very clear relationships between cultural content of the course (as well as dif- 
ferences in language teaching methodology) and learning the language emerge. The 
more value the student sees in his courses in having helped him acquire the ability 
to speak Spanish, the more likely he is to rate the courses high in value in teaching 
informal and formal culture (13, 14) and in stimulating his desire to travel 
abroad (16) . The value of courses to give him an understanding of the role of 
language in the culture (18) and in understanding English grammar (20) are also 
highly significant (all of these are below the .01 level). The student who 
believes he has learned how to speak Spanish well for the time he has spent is 
much more Xiekly to take more courses beyond the requirement (not surprisingly) 
than are other students. (78) The teacher's control of the use of language is 
also important: the more Spanish that is used in* the classroom, the more students 
feel they learn to speak (48) and use of Spanish for real communication rather 
than just the subject matter of drills and grammatical explanation also shows a 
highly significant difference between the groups. 

The factors related to other language skills (value of courses in to the 
student in comprehending spoken Spanish, reading and writing) have not yet been 
analyzed. The success of first year courses in teaching students tc speak Spaftish 
was chosen for analysis first because it is an active skill which the student 
must consciously try to develop and because speaking "reasonably well" (admittedly 
rather vague) was, along with comprehension of spoken Spanish, the goal of the ^ 
majority of students taking a minimum of two years of language. It xs interesting, 
and I think, significant, vliat the students who believe that their courses have 
been of high value In terms of teaching them to speak Spanish also feel they have 
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gained more from thg cout.ics in terms of cultural and overall sophistication 
(English vocabulary, granutiar and understanding the role of language) than other 
students and that students who feel their courses were of little value in 
teaching them to speak Spanish rate their courses lower in value for cultural 
content* 
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rne type of statistical analysis which was used to determine the dif- 
ferer4.,c:s between these groups (analysis of variance) cannot be used to draw 
an inference of a cause and effect relationship* However, other types of 
analysis can be used (such as correlations) which should help to determine 
whether the successful language student feels he has learned more from his 
classes no matter what the content, or if the extra-linguistic content of the 
course stimulates all kinds of students to want to lecim a foreign language and^ 
in fact, to learn it better than they would have otherwise. 

jnentioned above, it appears that the student's prior interest in 
learning a foreign language before beginning study at college (28) is related 
to many of the attitudes tapped by this study and to his intention to continue 
past the requirement {7d) . Many students, especially requirement students, ^ 
begin the study of Spanish with little kncwLedge of Hispanic culture, either 
formal or informal. If we look at the situation honestly, I think we would 
have to admit that human beings are unlikely to work very hard to learn a 
language spoken by people they neither know or care much about* The integration 
of interesting cultural content into the teaching ot beginning and intermediate 
level language courses may very well gain in increased interest in the learning 
of the language more than enough to compensate for the time which is lost which 
would other wise te devoted to grammar drills. A quote from comments made by 
one litudent who con^pleted the questionnaire exemplifies this view: 

After all, why are we learning a foreign language anyway?— Just 
to meet a college requirement and then forget what we've learned— 
/not/ to learn the way of thinking, values and culture of another 
society and be able to deal with it on /its/ own level? And what 
o about culture? Sure, we know /about/ the subjunctive and imperfect 

tenses-- what about the people??? There is a whole world very close 
to use, just across the border and most Americans are totally 
ignorant of these close neighbors, their problems and our relation- 
ship to South America. Wake up Spanish Department. Get put of this 
narrow realm of empirical academic /nonsense/ and teach us the 
language along with the people . 

These results are tentative and subject to revision on the basis of furtlaer' 
analysis. In addition some of the statements are based on arithmetic calculations 
hechas a mano which will have to be checked out completely for accuracy. I wish 
to thank Scott Harris, graduate student in Psychology and systems programmer at 
the Computation Center for his invaluable help in analyzing the data, all of the 
instructors and students who cooperated in the administration of this survey, and 
Profs. Boyer, Sol6 and Wheelock for their encouragement and assistance in finding 
fiands to help undertake and continue this research. 

Jann Handle 

P.S* Copies of the original survey (4 page mimeo) are in my mail box for anyone 
who would like to- see a copy to follow item references made in this report. Many 
of the items on this long form were superfluous, some are vague or poorly worded. 
The new short form (35 questions) concentrates on the value of the course in progress 
and the teaching effectiveness of the instructor surveyed and so it should be of more 
use to the teacher in evaliaating his own teaching and to the department in evaluating 
the effectiveness of specific courses. The* short form (pujcple ditto) is also in my 



student Questionnaire: Evaluation of Foreign Language Classes 

The following questionnaire is designed to help your instructor evaluate his 
teaching methods ancTto provide information to the Spanish department on the 
effectiveness of course content and structure. Please answer each item on the 
survey as accurately and frankly as possible • If you wish to make any comments 
on aspects of your course which were not included in this questionnaire,* you may 
do so on the back of the answer sheet. 

Use the following code to identify your course, instructor, classification and college 
and put them in the blanks indicated in the ID section of the answer sheet • 

COL. 1-4 course number (406, 407, 408K, 312K, 3i2L, 315M, 315N, 318, 604, 612) 

COL. 5-6 instructor ID nixmber (this will be given to you at the beginning of the 
survey) 

COL. 7 classification: Fresh~l Soph— -2 Jr.~3 Sr»-»-4 Grad. and other~5 

COL. 8 . school or college Humanities~l Soc. Sci.-- 2 Phys. Sci.~3 ^ 

Education-^4 Other~5 

ITEM Number 

1. What is your overall grade average? 
A,B~1 2 C~3 below C~4 

2. Why did you take this course? 

1. Spanish major 2. Spamish minor 3. Elective 4. Requirement o 

3. Why did you decide to take Spanish instead of some other language? (choose only x) 

1. Spanish is most useful for my particular college program 

2. I already had some background in Spanish from high school, travel, etc. 

3. My family or friends speak Spamish 

4. There core more opportunities to use Spanish in this eurea of the country 
or in my chosen field of employment than other modern foreign languages 

5. The Spanish language (or its literature, history, culture, etc.) seeir.ad 
most interesting or challenging 

4. Did you take at least two years of Spamish in high school? 
1. Yes "^2. No 

5. Would you have taken any foreign language at college level if it had not 
been required? 

1. Definitely yes 2. probably 3* don't know 4* probably not 5. definitely not 
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ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS (6-13) ACCC»U)ING TO THIS SCAIE: 
!• extremely well 2. rather well 3» neutral, iindBcided 4. not very well 

< 

5. very poorly 
How well' has this semester's course prepared you to 
6* understand spoken Spanish 

7. speak Spanish 

8. read Spanish 

9. write Spanish 
To what exten has this semester's course 

10. increased your knowledge and understanding of the attitudes, beliefs and 
patterns of behavior of people in Spain and/or Latin America? \ 

11. increased your knowledge a/id understanding of the history, literature and 
artistic achievements of Spain and/or Latin America? 

12. increased your knowledge and understanding of Spanish-language groups in the 
US (Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, Cubans, etc.)? 

13. stimulated your interest in cvirrent events in Spanish language countries? 

ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS (14 to end) ACCORDING TO THE SCAI£ BELOW 

1. definitely yes 2* yes, somewhat 3. neutral 4. no, somewhat 

5. definitely no 

14. Are you satisfied with your progress in learning Spanish during this semester's 
cotirse? (If not, mark the appropriate blank and make specific comments on 
the back of the answer sheet) 

15. Are you satisfied witii the ty^ and amount of cultural content o f thr.s course? 
(If not, mark the appropriate blank and msdce comments on back) 
(See items 10, 11, 12, and 13 for definition of cultural content) 

16. Have your courses in Spanish contributed to your general education in a 
significant way? 

17. At this point, do you think that you will register for any courses beyond 
the requirement? 

18. If not, what is the principal reason? (mark only one) 

1. I am a junior or senior, no time left to take courses beyond the requirement 
or program is now filled with other required courses^ no room for electives* 

2. grades in Spanish are not very good 
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3* there are no courses offered in the Spanish department that interest me 

4* I don't like to study foreign languages or literature 

5* I want to use my remaining electives to explore other areas of interest 

(if none of the above answers are satisfactory, leave blank and indicate 
your reason for not wishing to continue past the requirement) 

19 • To what extent is your present class conducted in Spanish? 

1« entirely in Spanish 2. mostly in Spanish 3* approximately half Spanish -> 

half English 

A. mostly in English^ except for drills, dialogue practice, etc« 

20. Are you satisfied with the balance of Spanish/English in your present class? 

21 « If you are not satisfied with the balance, should more Spanish be us^od? 

22* Is your teacher a skilled teacher of Spanish as a foreign language? 

23* Does your instructor contribute positively toward motivating the class to 
learn Spanish? 

24* Is he/she a fluent speaker of Spanish? (If your instructor is a native speaker 
of Spanish, leave this item blank) 

25* In what areas does he/she need improvement in teaching techniques? 

(Please mark only one answer. Leave blank if your instructor needs no improve- 
ment in any of the categories below. If you wish to make may specific conments 
use the back of the answer sheet.) 

1. conducting oral drills 

2. explamation of graximiar 

3. leading disjussion of readings 

4. stimulating students to express themselves extemporaneously 

5. organizing and presenting all kinds of materials 

26. The pace of this course is too fast. 

27. The pace of this course is too slow. 

28. Class is dull: there is little variety in presentation of' material by the 
instructor. 

29. Class is dull: there is little intellectual content, in the course. 

30. The textbook is unsatisfactory, (make specific comments if desired) 

31. The level of difficulty of language in the readings was too difficult. 

32. I was insufficiently prepared by the Instructor (or other Spanish courses) v 
33 « The content of the readings was not interesting* 
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34* Would you have preferred more emf^asis on conversation in this course? 

35* Would you have preferred more eii9)hasis on graiwnar or the finer points of 
style in this course? ^ 
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